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The Idea of a University 


* 


—- 


CuaNcELtor Kimpton: Yesterday the University of Chicago an- 
nounced the opening of a development campaign. Simply stated, the 
_goal of this campaign is the raising of $32,779,000 in the next three 
years. In view of this announcement, in view of the fact this is one of 
the largest single campaigns ever to be undertaken by a private uni- 
versity, I think we can be pardoned this morning if our discussion 
remains somewhat closer to home than is true of most Rounp Tasxes 
and if we speak somewhat more frequently of our own University, its 
achievements and its goals. On the other hand, there are facts about 
our University which, though taken altogether make it unique, taken 
separately are symbolic of the problems and prospects of many colleges 
and universities. Often they are symbolic of the problems faced by 
education as a whole. 
| Ours is, in the first place, a university. We attempt to do an enormous 
number of different things, and our structure reflects the complexity 
|of that task. The University of Chicago is, in the second place, a pri- 
vate institution, basically dependent on the decisions of individuals 
|and groups that what we do is worth supporting. Ours is, in the third 
|place, an urban university, serving the entire nation from the heart of 
| America’s greatest metropolitan area. And, finally, ours is a pioneering 
| university, committed, from the day it opened its doors, to responsible 
‘innovation and thoughtful experiment in scholarship and teaching. 
I like to think that these qualities account for the greatness of a 
juniversity. At the same time I know that they raise many questions 
jin many people’s minds. “Why,” it is asked, “do you insist on presery- 
jing the whole huge scope of your activities? Why do you cherish the 
fact that you are privately supported? Why do you remain in the midst 
{of the city? Why don’t you relax your zeal for originality and conform 
more closely to conventional notions of education?” 

These are difficult questions, and I am sure that they can be an- 
iswered. To help me in considering them, I am happy to say that I am 
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joined by two men who are wonderfully equipped for the job. Charles 
Percy, president of the Bell and Howell Company, joins us in the 
twofold role of alumnus and trustee; and in either role he is one of 
the University’s greatest friends. John A. Wilson is the Andrew Mac- 
Leish Distinguished Service Professor in the University’s Oriental In-| 
stitute. Though he is one of the world’s greatest Egyptologists and a 
brilliant teacher, I have always been impressed by his awareness of 
the University as a whole. He seems to sense that there are adminis- 
trative problems which, because they vitally affect the faculty, are 
matters for faculty concern and participation—an unusual thing in a 
professor. 

Mr. Wilson, suppose I turn to you with the first of the questions I 
have suggested we raise. There are those who wonder about the amaz- 
ing diversity of our activities, who question the wisdom of covering so 
much ground, who ask whether we are not a mere collection of self- 
centered specialists rather than the community scholars we like to call 
ourselves. What do you think about this? 


Mr. Witson: Chancellor Kimpton, I come right out of my corner 
fighting a question like that because I come from the Oriental In-., 
stitute, which is one of the unique elements in American education—an 
institution devoted to ancient history and archeology. And it has been 
thought to be an ornament to the University, a kind of “frosting on 
the cake.” I insist that, when we are concerned about what the factors 
of life are today, a knowledge of the beginning of those factors is not 
“frosting on the cake.” It is part of the actual cake of education itself. 
And this is not a frill but is important in the concept of a university. 


CranceLtor Kimpton: Mr. Percy, you are a distinguished product' 
of our undergraduate program at the University of Chicago. What do 
you think of this diversity as you saw it as an undergraduate? 


Mr. Percy: I entered the University eighteen years ago. It is hard 
to realize it was that long ago, Mr. Kimpton; but I think that the’ 
diversity of the University uniquely focuses itself on the undergraduate, 
first, in the fine survey courses that he takes during his first two years, 
when he is exposed to almost every field of knowledge, and, second, 
by the fact that the great men of the University are used in instructing: 
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those courses. I can recall, in taking physiology, we had the textbook 
| of Dr. Anton J. Carlson, who is familiar to our listening public be- 
cause of the number of times his picture has been on the cover of Time 
magazine. He is perhaps the greatest physiologist of our century; and 
yet he also instructed the course at the University of Chicago for the 
undergraduate. 


CuaNcELLor Kimpron: Did they call him “Ajax,” then, by the way? 
Mr. Percy: Yes, and they still call him “Ajax” today. 


CHANCELLOR Kimpton: Well, at that level, at least, we seem to have 
real community, don’t we, in spite of all the immense diversity of the 
University? 

Mr. Witson: We have community at that level of education in the 
College. We also have it right through the whole institution. One of 
the most interesting tricks of research that I know of is dating of arche- 
‘ological materials by radioactive carbon, what we call carbon 14. Our 
archeologists in Iraq will bring back wood and bone and charcoal, and 
then some of our fellows over in the mysteries of the chemistry labora- 
tory will work on the radioactive carbon of that stuff and will say: 
“This piece of wood was cut fifty-seven hundred years ago.” There is a 
| very precise physical-chemical technique applied to archeology, cutting 
| across University lines and making us an absolute working community. 


Cuancettor Kimpton: Well, then, we have some real community 
at the very highest levels of the University as well as community 
among all this diversity at the undergraduate level. 


Mr. Wuson: We certainly do. Sometimes I think we have a little 
too much when I get in on all the cross-University problems in com- 
mittee meetings; but all this is due to our stimulation across lines of 
the University. 
| Crancettor Kiwpton: I suppose this is what is meant by a uni- 
versity. This is the real essence of the meaning of that term. And I 
do believe we have it at the University of Chicago. Incidentally, we 
referred in this brief introduction to the fact that we were also a pri- 
_yate university, as opposed to a state-supported or publicly supported 
institution. 
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Mr. Wilson, what advantages, if any, do private institutions have? 
Before you answer that question, may I remind you and our listening 
audience that we are surrounded here at the University of Chicago by 
some very distinguished public institutions: our own University of 
Illinois in this state, Michigan, Minnesota, and many others. Do we 
have any special virtues as a private institution in your judgment? 


Mr. Wison: As a teacher I want to say that I am enthusiastic about | 
the students—and I would say essentially all the students I find in my ' 
classes, because they are kids who want an education. And the private ’ 
institution has the advantage of being able to select on the basis of ' 
quality. It can say, “Now you say you want an education. Can you’ 
demonstrate that to us on the basis of tests?” Now, this has another 
facet, and that is that the students, having quality, by being selected, | 
have greater freedom. They come here wanting an education, and) 
they can either attend classes or not in terms of their knowledge of 
how to get the education they are working for. 


CuanceLtor Kimpton: Mr. Percy, you are an alumnus and also aj 
trustee of this private institution. Do you think we have any virtues? | 
Do we have any powers or unusual strengths through our being a> 
private institution? 

Mr. Percy: I think one of the great things, Chancellor Kimpton, ! 
that the University has is freedom of action. Whenever it sees a prob-! 
lem, it can move in and do something about it on the basis of its own? 
best judgment. Take a homely example, familiar to everyone: the sub-! 
ject of football and college athletics. There has been a tremendous! 
amount of public criticism of the professionalizing of college athletics.’ 
It is becoming big business. It is a spectator’s sport and is not serving 
its original intentions. It would be unthinkable for a state university ; 
to withdraw football. But a private university, such as Chicago, when 
it sees the abuses of athletics, has the freedom of action to withdraw 
football. And it also has, of course, the freedom of action, when the 
abuses have been corrected, to re-enter intercollegiate athletics in foot- 
ball or any other sport. 


CuaNcELtor Kimpton: I'll make no comment on that, Mr. Percy, at’ 
the moment. Thank you. 
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Mr. Witson: There is another element of private education. We 
have around us in the Midwest a series of very great state institutions. 
Those institutions are supported by taxpayers’ money, and that puts 
on them an obligation of a different type of responsibility, an imme- 
diate responsibility. They have to give a service to the states in which 
they exist. Therefore, there has to be an important school of agri- 
culture, for instance, with animal husbandry, to serve the immediate 


interests of the state in a state institution. A private institution can 
do that in a different way. A private institution can look in long-range 


terms at agricultural economics or at the problems of the future of 


agriculture in the country without reference to the immediate demand. 


CuaNcELLoR Kimpton: Are you saying, Mr. Wilson, that we are 


just idle dreamers, while the state institutions are practical, hardheaded 
_ outfits, solving problems of immediate and practical importance? 


Mr. Witson: I do not believe that for a moment, Chancellor 
Kimpton, because the things which we are working for are to be 


elements affecting the state institutions in the future. This business of 
_ what is called “pure and applied science” has no real sense. The pure 


science becomes the important applied science of the future. What 
happened in the West Stands of Stagg Field in December, 1942, in 


terms of the first controlled atomic fission, was something which has 


revolutionized the interests of the world, although it arose out of this 
something called “pure science.” So that we have a responsibility, too. 
We have a responsibility for that on which we are working, which is 


not of the same immediate nature as the state institution, but in many 


ways it is as important or more important. 


CHANCELLOR Kimpton: Then, the kind of basic theoretical work 
that we are doing does have, in your judgment, long-range applications 
of enormous importance. Is that correct? 


Mr. Witson: That is correct—of enormous importance. 


Cuancettor Kimpton: We mentioned in our introduction that, in 


| addition to being a diversified university and a private one, we were 
also an urban institution. Of what importance is this? 


Mr. Percy: I would like to throw that question right back to you, 
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Chancellor Kimpton. I have noticed that you have spent a great deal ' 
of your time in the last three years on the improvement of the area 
on the South Side of Chicago surrounding the University. Do you still 
think that, after investing this amount of time, there is an advantage 
in having the University centered in a great city? 


CHANCELLOR Kimpton: This is an awkward situation: to ask a ques- } 


tion and then to have it thrown right back. But I will do the best I 
can with it. May I say, first of all, Mr. Percy, that we do not live in 
a slum, though we might suggest that from time to time. Ours is not 
a slum area at all but rather one that is threatened with deterioration. © 
It is a middle-aged community, and we are trying very hard to turn 
around the community, which is sloping down, and get it sloping up 
once again. I do seriously, however, believe that our urban location is 


of great advantage to us, and I would never, for an instant, consider 


moving the University to suburbia, though it has sometimes been seri- 


ously suggested. I would not consider it, I think, for this reason: Chi- | 


cago is a magnificent city, with tremendous cultural activities going on; 
and the University of Chicago, by its location in this large metro- 
politan center, shares in all these activities. More than that—and here 


I turn the coin over—by the very fact that we are located in this large | 
metropolitan community we can have a tremendous impact on the edu- || 


cational life of our time in our country that we could not have through } 
a rural location. So, for these two reasons—that we share in the total | 
life and cultural activities of the city, on the one hand, and, on the ) 


other, that through our location we can have this gigantic impact on |) 
American education—I find our location a very desirable one, although | 


it has created many of the headaches that I now have. 


Mr. Percy: I seem to recall that John D. Rockefeller, in his lifetime, | 


gave thirty-five million dollars to the University and spent a great deal 


of time and thought in research to see why a great university should | 


be established in Chicago. What were his feelings on that? 


CranceLtor Kimpton: That is quite right. We need to remember | 
that Mr. Rockefeller was a New Yorker, and what he did in giving ! 
this gigantic sum over a period of years to the University was to make | 


a kind of market analysis. He discovered that Chicago, in the future, | 


. 
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was going to be the great metropolitan center of our country. He de- 


_ cided to put this huge amount of money into an institution located in 


Chicago, because it was in the future to be the very center of national 
life and thought. 


Mr. Wirson: One of the very vivid experiences we have is being 
at a railroad and airplane crossroads and having all sorts of visitors 


coming through; that is to say, visitors from the educational institu- 
| tions of this area and from the entire country or visitors from abroad. 


They have time to drop in and find out what is going on at the Uni- 


versity of Chicago because it is urban and also because it is central in 


the country. 


=a 


Cuancettor Kimpton: I do believe that, if we were located any 
place else, we would want to come to Chicago to share its advantages 
and to have the full impact that we are capable of. 


Mr. Percy: I wonder if Mr. Rockefeller would ever have predicted, 
though, that Chicago might become one of the greatest seaports of the 
world with the St. Lawrence Seaway now going through. It looks like 


|| he had magical powers of forecasting in placing the University here. 


CuanceLtor Kimpton: He did, although I am not sure he envisioned 
that with all his wisdom. A fourth point that we mentioned as typical 
of the University of Chicago was the great pioneering and innovating 
tradition that has always marked all our ways. I believe that, when we 
opened our doors with such a bang—and it was a bang—in 1892, we 


_ began this pioneering-innovating tradition. I have read back in history 
| that it was sometimes called “Harper’s Bazaar” in the early days, Mr. 
Harper being the first president of the University. 


What kind of pioneering and innovating trends in the educational 


| life of our country have we been responsible for, Mr. Wilson? 


Mr. Witson: You know, in the search of the things from the very 


beginning, there was set up the Laboratory School by John Dewey and 
Francis Parker, which has had the most tremendous effect on educa- 


tion—essentially elementary, but really education at all levels. The Uni- 


versity of Chicago was the first institution to undertake a full-time 


medical program. The doctors did not come between cases and take a 
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few classes and run out, but they were on the job full time; they were 
maintained by the University to be professors of medicine. Of course, : 
it is perfectly clear that the scholars of the University in the nuclear) 
field (with the several Nobel Prize winners, going back to Albert Mi- 
chelson and coming on down to Enrico Fermi and Harold Urey) | 
have been people who have changed the world in a way which is al- 
ready recognized as fundamental and which will continue to be im- | 
portant. Out of my own area, the Oriental Institute is trying to put! 
together a whole body of workers on the beginnings of civilization; 
James Breasted brought that innovation to this University, and it fits 
into the University and its desire for pioneering, for broadening the ? 
concept of. what a university is. i 


Mr. Percy: Well, now, Mr. Wilson, it looks to me like you think a 
university ought to exist for its faculty’s sake. I thought the judgment ! 
of 2 university was on the type of product it turns out, and that is the jf 
student. ) 


Mr. Witson: You go right on, Mr. Percy, to the student, because } 
that is what we are working on. 


CHANCELLOR KIMPTON: May I say, parenthetically, we are very satis- 
fied with you, Mr. Percy? 


Mr. Percy: Thank you, sir. I would like to look at it from a stu- | 
dent’s standpoint, as I did when I tried to decide where to go when I | 
was picking a university. Certainly the things that attracted me were | 
its pioneering spirit and the things it was doing that affected a student. ! 
I would have to admit that one of the most attractive parts was that 4 
I heard that a student did not have to attend classes at the University. ’ 
This had a great deal of appeal for me, and I found it was actually || 
true then and still is at the University of Chicago. The system that it 
has pioneered in is one where the student and the professor are pitted | 
against a board of examiners. The professor does not examine the stu- | 
dent on his own course, because he might just examine him on things : 
that he thinks are important but objectively might not necessarily give 
the whole picture. The student at the University is a mature student. 
The University, being a private university, selects him, and it does not } 
have to take him the way all state universities do. Being a mature | 


| 
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University and selecting mature students, it offers much greater free- 


| dom than a state university; and this freedom in attending classes is 


one thing that is very important. I found there were fewer “cuts” at 
the University of Chicago than any place else because the professor is 
in the position of being on an incentive system. In order to have large 
class attendance, he must be awfully good and interesting enough to 
hold the attention of his students throughout the course of the year. 


His object is to get that student to pass the board of examiners at the 


end of the year. This is a way of pioneering that helps and affects the 
student and makes the University such a challenging and interesting 
experience. I did not even mind getting up for eight o’clock classes in 
the morning. 


CHANCELLOR Kimpton: Could I say a word more, Mr. Wilson, about 


this atomic-bomb program? I happened to be associated with that dur- 


ing the war, and it certainly was a case in which the University of 
Chicago was doing a pioneering and innovating job. In those very 
early days a nuclear explosion was conceived of as a possibility. The 


University of Chicago, because of its great scientific tradition, was 
called upon to perform this extremely dangerous job in terms of plu- 


tonium. They entered a field that was totally unknown. 
Mr. Witson: Were they drafted to do it? 
CuaANcELLOR Kimpton: Not drafted, simply requested; they responded 


gallantly and with great courage. As you know, the first chain reaction 
| that ever occurred in the world happened under the stands of Stagg 
| Field. It was one of the truly great monuments in the history of West- 
| ern civilization, and I am very proud that our University played a 


part. May I go on to say that we have continued, of course, very much 


| in this field. At the Argonne Laboratory, at the present time (which 


we operate for the Atomic Energy Commission), we are pioneering 


| once again in the whole field of the application of atomic power to 


industry. 
Mr. Witson: I would like to put in a separate plug, right here, for 


| a different kind of education, and that is that the University of Chicago 


also pioneered outside its walls with the Rounp Taste. 
The Rounp Taszz is twenty-four years old, and it is the first and 
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oldest continuing educational discussion program on the air; and that 
is a proud record for an institution to have. 


CHANCELLOR Kimpron: Could I go back a moment here to something 
that one of you mentioned that disturbed me a little bit? You talked 
about the high degree of selectivity which we exercise at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and which, indeed, is exercised by most private in- 
stitutions. Can’t we be accused, very justifiably, of being snobbish and 
exclusive? I-can see certain virtues in it, but I can also see certain very 
real difficulties in it. 

Mr. Percy, can you make a defense of this? 


Mr. Percy: I think that we have to define what the University of \ 
Chicago means by “selectivity.” One of the things that I have found 
to be a mistaken impression in the public’s mind is that a student { 
must be a genius in order to get into the University of Chicago. Well, | 
this is not actually true at all. I have talked to the admissions people ; 
about the qualifications a student must have to enter—whether he , 
must be in the upper 5 per cent of his class in high school. And they | 
say, “Absolutely not!” All they want to be sure of is that they do not 
admit a student who will not be successful there, who will not com- 
plete his program of education, and who will not have a happy ex- | 
perience out of it. So that this selectivity is simply to determine—in 
view of the fact that the University of Chicago program is more chal- ’ 
lenging and on a higher academic level than the programs of perhaps | 
some of the state universities—whether the student can successfully | 
complete his course of education. 1 


Mr. Witson: As far as the student is concerned, there is another 
factor. If he can get into the private institution, he is likely to be in | 
and not be dumped out sometime along the course of the first year, as | 
he could be if he enters almost automatically under the state system. 
So that there are advantages in having a hurdle at the beginning in- | 
stead of a hurdle a little later. 


CuancELLor Kimpton: We have been talking about this innovating 
and pioneering tradition of the University, and it seems to me you have 
left out a number of things which I would like to mention. 
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Mr. Wizson: We cannot, in this length of time, get them att in. 


CHANCELLOR Kimpton: I know we do have a time limitation, but I 
would like to mention a few more at least. Our College at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago did genuinely pioneer. Mr. Percy mentioned the 
survey course in his undergraduate days—we call it the “General Ed- 
ucation Course” now, Mr. Percy. What we endeavor to do in that 
program is to introduce the student thoroughly and systematically to 
the whole field of the humanities and the physical sciences and the 
biological sciences rather than introduce him in terms of discrete and 
distinct courses. We have genuinely pioneered in this movement, and 
it has had a vast impact upon the educational programs of other in- 
stitutions. Perhaps I ought to mention, also, the University Press, 
which, I believe, is the oldest university press in continuous existence 
in the United States at the present time. It was the first university 
press set up west of the Alleghenies, and it has done a magnificent 
job down through the years in terms of distributing the results of 
scholarship and learning throughout the world. 


Mr. Percy: One of the residual benefits that I have found is that 
the University maintains a very active contact with business. Many 
of its graduates go into business, and many of the girls who go to the 
University of Chicago marry businessmen. But the association does not 
stop right there. The University has an Industrial Relations Institute 
that does a tremendous job of pioneering in new labor-management 
techniques; and our own association at Bell and Howell Company 
with the Industrial Relations Institute has been of tremendous benefit. 
With all the research work that is done, with the fact that we have 
a tremendously diversified University (and you have said, Mr. Kimp- 
ton, we are a private institution, and you referred to me as an alumnus 
and as a trustee, but I have associated myself in business since leaving 
the University), I would like to throw just one business question to 


you. 
CHANCELLOR Kimpton: I knew the business angle was going to come 
up here pretty soon. Go ahead. 
Mr. Percy: We have a dual system of higher education in this coun- 
try—one tax supported and one gift-and-tuition supported. Who pays 
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for this big cost of education at the University of Chicago? And what 
percentage of it is paid by tuition fees? 


Cuancettor Kimpton: This is a very difficult general question that 
you raise, Mr. Percy. Actually, tuition income at the University of 
Chicago covers only one-quarter of the cost of operating the Univer- 
sity. Our annual budget is about twenty-five million dollars, and our 
total tuition revenue from students is about five million. So, you see, 
there is a big gap there, and this, of course, is the reason why we are 
setting out to raise over thirty-two million dollars. We are caught in 
a spiral of inflation, as all the other private institutions are; and we 
have no choice, if we are to meet the challenge of the future, but to 


raise this very substantial sum of money by way of supporting the 


basic activities of this great University. 


SS 
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Views on the University 
* 


AN AMERICAN UNIVERSITY [1886]* 
By DAVID SWING 


Many citizens of Chicago, moved perhaps by a demand which is result- 
ing from the greatness, present and future, of the West, are talking about 
an American University. They may be dreamers, but they are enjoying a 
good dream. The amazing growth of this city and its surroundings com- 
pels persons who think much upon educational affairs to wonder whether 
there should not be founded soon an institution of almost exceptional 
breadth and merit. The millions of people living now within six hours’ 
journey of this lake shore should not be compelled to look to the Atlantic 
coast for all those influences which prevail in and around a great college. 
Already the Eastern schools are inadequate. The great middle country be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Denver asks for a university, and Chicago should 
hear this call and lay some plans for compliance. 

Mr. [William B.] Ogden, in his days of Chicago association and pros- 
perity, spoke often of such an educational need. He pointed out to some 
friends some ground upon which such a Western college should be erected. 
The city and the West have advanced beyond even the thought of Mr. 
Ogden, and have made his idea more important than it was in his day. 

A university is not for its pupils only, but it stands in behalf of the 
whole community also. The President and professors should be great men, 
able to affect the surrounding air and to become a compensating influence 
as against the influence of much traffic and speculation. Forty or fifty 
teachers of branches ranging from Greek to German, from ethics to geology, 
from belles-lettres to Euclid, from logic to history, from oratory to wood- 
carving, are a quantity much needed by this part of the world. No one 
can recall the names of some of the greatest teachers now living without 
experiencing the wish that some few of these masters lived here. We are 
all so dependent upon some outside inspiration that the presence in our 
public and social life of such a sprinkling of college fellows would make 
the mental wheels of the public run more rapidly and do better work. 


* From the Chicago Evening Journal, November 13, 1886. 
13 
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Chicago could plant almost an ideal college or system of colleges. The 
first thing demanded is some man who will give $5,000,000 for the pur- 
pose. This man exists but he does not know it: nor can any one name him. 
But he is here. He is on the streets daily. He can do it. He dare not avoid 
doing it; only he does not so think. This sum should come from one man, 
that he may enjoy the honor, and that the world may learn to believe in 
the greatness of money kings. It is now almost a believer in the smallness 
of rich men; it waits for such a nervous shock as would come from a para- | 
graph in the newspaper as foliows: “At a club meeting last night Mr. 
James Opulent gave $5,000,000 for forming in this city an institution to 
be called The American University.” 

This educational scheme could be made to embrace professional col- 
leges, art schools, a music school and schools of applied science. The uni- 
versity could pass as far beyond the old Latin and Greek course as that 
course was in its day in advance of the abstruse metaphysics of the dark 
ages. It would contain the educational wisdom of the century. A hundred 
acres of ground should be purchased soon and held for the buildings and 
parks of this large project. Some of these dreamers are talking of $10,000,000 : 
from two men, and there is no harm in such talk. 

The coming Newberry Library rests upon two and a half millions of 
dollars. That is to be a library of reference. But a five million dollar univer- 
sity will draw hither men who will desire to refer to it. That library asks for 
a university just as the Bodleian Library asks for Oxford. That collection 
contains only 300,000 books, but many of them are rare and important | 
treasures, full of a great past. Around this building are scattered twenty | 
colleges, which furnish thinkers for the books. 

Whatever may come of these longings, it seems full time that this proj- 
ect of a university in this city should be placed upon the slate of to- 
morrow. No rich man will show himself with his five millions unless the 
public shall confess its need of him and his wisdom, humanity and gold. It 
is possible he will not soon appear, but the probability is greater that he 
will soon present himself, for it is a great age, and Chicago is not a city 
of small men or small things. 


A Selection from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO [1910]* 
By EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


In our time three universities have been raised from the seed: Johns- 
Hopkins, Leland Stanford and Chicago. The youngest and greatest and 
most original of these is the University of Chicago. . .. 

One of my objects in visiting these universities was to point out what 
new things were being undertaken. In some instances I found this difficult, 
but in this case the difficulty is of the opposite sort, to find space to men- 
tion all the departures from traditionalism which we owe to the University 
of Chicago. That was because a man of creative and administrative genius 
found here an unparalleled chance to carry out his ideas. William Rainey 
Harper was a big man who did big things on a big scale and made big 
mistakes. And this is a point worth noting. His successes were where he 
struck out new paths for himself according to the needs of the situation; 
his mistakes, or what I should call such, were where he attempted to copy 
Eastern and English colleges. But all his mistakes were not failures nor all 
his failures mistakes... . 

Beginning in 1891 he issued a series of revolutionary manifestoes which 
burst like bombs in the educational world. The West received them with 
amazement; the East with amusement. But the amazement soon changed 
into admiration, the amusement into trepidation. For the new projects 
were not merely broad; they were iconoclastic. Though varied in their 
character most of them had the same aim, the breaking down of the bar- 
riers between the life of the university and the life outside, barriers which 
six centuries of scholasticism had erected, buttressed and adorned. President 
Harper planted his bombs under the walls of the university so there was 
cause for alarm. “If the walls go down what will there be left of the uni- 
versity?” cried those who were sheltered within them, “And, moreover, 
what will become of the ivy? That particular species of ivy can only grow 
on decayed collegiate stone and it is worth while keeping up the walls for 
the support it gives to the ivy.” They need not have worried. Some of the 
breaches that President Harper made in the scholastic walls have been re- 
paired and others partially concealed by ivy, transplanted from Oxford for 


that purpose. 


* From The Independent, January 6, 1910: This article was one of a series of fourteen 
on the condition and future prospects of the larger universities of the United States by 
one of the editors of The Independent. 
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Most prominent among the innovations directed toward setting the uni- 
versity free from its confinement within four walls and four years were 
the summer quarter, the press, the extension work, the down-town classes, 
the correspondence courses and the affiliated colleges. 

The summer. quarter was the most radical and most successful of the in- 
novations. It was not merely the extension of the session for the better 
utilization of the plant or the shortening of the college course. Its most 
marked effect was to loosen up the college system and give it a flexibility 
that enabled it to adapt itself to varying conditions as never before. There 
were many objections, valid and invalid, brought against the summer 
session, but it is not necessary to repeat them here as they are only of 
antiquarian interest now. If any one wants to know what they are he can 
hear them at New Haven or Baltimore, or in undertones at Ithaca and 
Cambridge. 

President Harper divided the year into four quarters. It is true this had 
been done before but the colleges had not found it out. Each quarter of 
twelve weeks ended with a commencement or convocation for the con- 
ferring of degrees. Even this was not often enough and he used to run in 
extra convocations once in a while like extra dances at a ball. That was a 
nice thing about President Harper; he was fond of regulations but he had 
no reluctance about making exceptions to them when desirable. This is 
unprofessional but handy. These intercalary convocations appeared most 
unexpectedly. Some morning the students going into Cobb Hall would see 
the announcement of the next week, posted on the bulletin board, near a 
laundry advertisement, the notice of a steamboat excursion, a fountain pen 
lost and a request for two stenographers ($40 a month each) and one ex- 
perienced teacher of Latin ($20) to call at the appointment office. But no 
matter how impromptu the occasion it lacked none of its usual pomp and 
circumstance. There was a procession and a recession of such of the faculty 
as could be got out by a double hurry call. The long line of candidates 
was marshalled before the president who gave them their diplomas ex 
cathedra with as much solemnity as possible considering that the cathedra 
was much too big for him and the candidate was dazed by being addressed 
in Latin for the first time in his life, and by the efforts of a dean to lasso 
him with a maroon hood. Then there was always an address by somebody 
worth listening to and talking about afterward. But however distinguished 
the orator was, he could not compare with the president when he read his 
quarterly statement of the condition of the university, the record of its 
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growth, the long list of its gifts and the longer list of its needs. I never | 


heard any one who could read a table of figures with such eloquence as 
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President Harper. Perhaps it was partly in the audience. I believe Western 
people are more easily aroused to an emotional interest in statistics, especial- 
ly statistics of growth, than are Eastern people. I doubt if Yale and Har- 
vard students, for all their traditions of loyalty, and devotion, feel so per- 
sonal a delight in the prosperity of the university as did the Chicago stu- 
dents in the early days. When the president announced that money had 
been given for a new biological laboratory or the biggest telescope in the 
world, the teacher who had come on from Georgia or Oregon for a six 
weeks’ vacation and never expected to come again, although he generally 
did, felt almost as happy as though the money had been given to him; in 
fact, he felt that in some sense the money had been given to him. And 
when the president stated that the trustees had decided to give J.D.’s to the 
lawyers, the five thousand people in the big circus tent felt that they were 
indeed fortunate to have been able to participate in such an epoch-making 
occasion. They felt like the signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
only not so seared. In some way he managed to make the summer stu- 
dents feel that they were partners in a great enterprise, that they were 
being let in on the ground floor of a good proposition, and when they 
scattered to their homes they said to themselves: “Well, Rockefeller and I 
have a big undertaking on our hands, but I guess with the help of that man 
Harper we will put it through.” And they did. It is a remarkable thing 
that the munificent gifts of Mr. Rockefeller have always been given in 
such a way as neither to arouse the feeling of being patronized nor to 
deter others from giving large or small amounts to the institution. 

Now all this is not so much of a digression as it seems. I started out to 
explain why the summer session at Chicago was more of a success than 
elsewhere, and that is what I have done. It is a mistake to assume that 
summer students are incapable of loyalty and enthusiasm because they have 
not had four solid years of football and class-rushes and dormitory life. 
Whether you feel at home in a house or not depends less on the length of 
your stay than on the geniality of the host and congeniality of the company. 

In some universities the summer students were treated as intruders, as 
second-story men, taking an unfair advantage of the institution by slipping 
in when the house was empty and carrying away with them a lot of learn- 
ing to which they had no legal right. In Chicago they were somehow made 
to feel at home from the start, and the second season they swaggered 
about the campus as though they owned it and patted each new building 
on the back as if it were a new pig or calf. Like the habitués of a restau- 
rant, if they did not see what they wanted on the curriculum they asked 
for it and generally they got it. They were ravenous for information. Any 
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man taking on any subject at 4 p.m. in the Kent Theater could be sure 
of an audience, one audience. If he got a second audience, it was because 
he deserved it. For the estival student differs from the hibernal species in 
being more independent and intractable. He is inclined to be over-sensitive, 
argumentative and bumptious, for he finds it difficult to lay aside his 
school-master’s manner and assume a pupil’s docility. 

But the ‘instructor who has the patience to bear with the whims and 
stubbornness of the summer student gets his reward. He may know that 
next winter his casual remarks will be quoted as oracles and his manner- 
isms imitated in the class-rooms of a dozen states. A man who comes a 
thousand miles to get an idea, goes off with it into a lonely place and 
thinks about it for nine months and then comes back for another one, is 
after all a man worth talking to, though he may not seem so at the time. 
Even one of President Harper’s glowing prospectuses could not excel the 
descriptions of the University of Chicago given by the summer student 


returning to his native village. His bewildered hearers would be quite ex- © 


cusable if they got the impression that the Art Institute, the Field Museum, 
Hull House, Sans Souci, the stockyards and the lake were all departments 
of the university. A summer on the Midway campus was a teacher’s insti- 
tute, a foreign tour and a picnic all in one. 

It was Dr. Harper’s aim to make the summer quarter the full equiva- 
lent of the other quarters. He more than succeeded. 


CHICAGO’S WORLD INSTITUTION [1936] * 


Among the cultural institutions of which Chicago has reason to be proud 
the chief unquestionably is the University that bears the city’s name. We 
think the choosing of this name had a significance, an appeal not only to 
our pride but to our affection, which ought not to be lost as Chicago grows 
in material wealth, in repute and assured place among the great cities of 
the world. 

When the University was first given the name and even when it was re- 
vived on broader and firmer foundations, with the formidable aid of Mr. 
Rockefeller, the naming was a challenge. For if Chicago already was known 
around the world it was not as a center of the higher activities of civiliza- 
tion but rather as a vigorous and astonishingly successful pursuer of mate- 
rial ends. The great fire had carried her name to the remotest corners of the 
earth and advertised the indestructible mettle of her citizens as they sprang 
to rebuild the city on its hot and smoking ruins. That made and deserved 
to make Chicago famous, but not for devotion to the higher aims of civili- 
zation. Her citizens, indeed, did little to arouse any suspicion that Chicago 
had other interests than material achievement. They bragged of her swift 
growth in population, in commerce and transportation, of her skyscrapers 
and her stockyards. Years after the naming of the University one of her 
poets could find no more vivid title for her than “Hog Butcher of the 
World.” 

So when the newborn institution of learning was given the name of 
Chicago it could derive no prestige from the name. Quite the contrary. It 
invited the smile of patronage at upstart ambition. A University of Chi- 
cago, the higher learning on the frontier—our ingenuous pride might over- 
look the incongruity, but not a world rich in the mellow fruit of time. 

The naming, therefore, was a challenge. It was an act of faith in Chi- 
cago and in the University. And what is better to build upon than a brave 
and enlightened faith—‘“the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen”? How well that faith has been justified in the great insti- 
tution on the Midway is a part of the history of human progress in our 
time. From its modest beginning only yesterday it has moved to the fore- 
front of world universities. This is not an assertion of Chicago’s celebrated 
self-esteem. In fact, there is less knowledge of the eminence of its Univer- 
sity in the community than there ought to be. If there were more knowl- 
edge there would be more pride. But in the world concerned with learning 


* From an editorial in the Chicago Daily Tribune, December 25, 1936. 
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there is no question that one of its great institutions is the University of 
Chicago, whose name has not given bounds to an influence as wide as the 
world domain of science and scholarship. . . . 

... The University has expressed and expresses the living spirit of the 
city and is its highest witness to the world. Chicago has had enough and 
too much perhaps of advertisement of material achievements. We have 
reason to be honorably proud of them. They have been the body of the. 
young city’s greatness, but not its soul. From the first the strong sons of 
Chicago, amidst the dust and heat of their labors, dreamed dreams of a. 
city not made with hands, a city which should hold its head high among 
the great cities of the world, making its own contribution to the stores of , 
civilization, to its knowledge, its beauty, its humane progress. Undaunted | 
in the mud of its frontier streets, undaunted in the smoking ruins of its 
young accomplishment, the Hog Butcher of the World dreamed on and , 
made his dreams come true. Out of these dreams came the University. For 
all its world fame and influence it is intimately ours, our honored witness 
wherever the high pursuit of truth is honored, wherever civilized man 
wrestles with the great issues of his fate. | 

Let us cherish the University which has so honored and served Chicago 
in the highest sense. Let us make it a conscious part of our thought and 
love of the city, helping as we can to foster and enlarge its service to 
mankind. 


BOLD CHICAGO PLAN [1955]* 


As a university, Chicago no more belongs uniquely to this city than 
Harvard does to New England or Oxford to an English shire. But in its 
very vigor of scholarship, in its courage in judging the present and daring 
to plot the future, the university fittingly bears the name of America’s most 
dynamic city. | 

The city has every reason to be very proud of its namesake. With this 
pride goes a special responsibility for this great institution, even though it 
belongs to the nation and the world. 

It is difficult to conceive of any more valid claim on Chicago’s generosity 
than the very real needs of this famed center of learning. 


* From an editorial in the Chicago Daily News, June 3, 1955. 


A STATEMENT BY THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, JUNE, 1955 


Se 


Like all universities today, the University of Chicago is faced with seri- 
ous financial problems. But at Chicago there is more to it than this. Over 
the last four years a new administration under Chancellor Kimpton has 
analyzed the situation, determined what needs to be done, devised a plan, 
and initiated it. 

The University’s program is simple. It intends (1) to strengthen teach- 
ing and research by providing better salaries for an augmented faculty and 
by providing improved physical facilities; (2) to improve its neighborhood 
and provide better housing for students; and (3) to make it possible for 
deserving undergraduate students to get an education by increasing scholar- 
ships and other financial help. 

The University will seek funds under the following headings: 


I. STRENGTHENING TEACHING AND RESEARCH 


1. Faculty Salary Increases and Appointments. To 
strengthen an already distinguished faculty and 
insure the highest quality of instruction for a 
damperssiudent.pody Gs 8 20 $8,639,000* 


2. Teacher-training Program. To elevate education- 
al standards everywhere through the training of 
outstanding teachers and school administrators $1,000,000* 


3. Books. To keep the University library among 
the nation’s best by adding to its collections in 
all fields of knowledge. . . . . . . $1,100,000 

4. Law School Program and Facilities. To provide 
teaching, research, and library space for already 
increased enrolment, and to oe A Te= 
search : 

5. Additional Teaching ae To remodel campus 
classrooms and rent additional space for the 
downtown college 


$3,500,000 


$1.100,000* 


* For expenditure over ten years. 
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I. STRENGTHENING TEACHING AND ResEARcH—Continued 


6. Unrestricted Funds. To keep the budget in bal- 
ance while meeting existing commitments and 
initiating new educational programs. . . . $4,640,000* 
$19,979,000 


II. NeicHBorHoop IMPROVEMENT AND STUDENT HousING 


1. Purchase and Remodeling of Buildings. To buy 
and remodel buildings in the University area 
and to provide inexpensive housing for married 


graduate students . ~. “-. . % 4 « uu e*,cocum 


2. Housing for Undergraduates. To build new resi- 
dence halls in the University community for men 
and women students . . .. . . . . $6,600,000 


- $10,800,000 | 
III. Frnanciar Aip To STUDENTS 
1. To provide scholarships and loans to deserving 

students who qualify for a University education $2,000,000* | 
$ 2,000,000 , 
Totals oo ee ae Sw ee 


A STATEMENT BY EDWARD L. RYERSON, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


* 


No one recognizes better than the Trustees the size of the task the 
University has set itself in undertaking to raise this sum. We inherited a 
university of international distinction from our predecessors, and we in- 
tend to pass on a great university to our successors in this trust. We 
Trustees regard this as an obligation and a challenge. In a very real sense, 
every generation has to meet anew the demands of its age. Even the 
magnificence of the late John D. Rockefeller’s generosity could not provide 
for the University’s needs for all time. Education and research cannot be 
carried on at a financial profit. Instead, the profit comes to society at large 
in educated citizens and in new knowledge. It therefore is justifiable to 
expect each generation to make possible for the next the benefits it has 
received. 

The University of Chicago has demonstrated under Chancellor Kimp- 
ton a resolute approach to its problems. It has brought its expenditures into 
balance with its income, it has adjusted its undergraduate program to the 
normal pattern of admissions without any concessions to the quality of its 
instruction, and it has moved with imagination and decisiveness to meet 
a threat to its physical environment. Now that we have put our affairs in 
order, we are ready to plan the future with confidence. 

Since the war, industry has invested billions in new productive capacity 
to meet the demands of a dynamic nation. The city of Chicago has been 
a leader in this industrial expansion, with an estimated new investment of 
more than $1.7 billion. But neither the national nor the local investment 
in higher education has been in proportion, although few of our citizens 
would deny it should be. In a few years higher education will have twice 
the number of students it has today. Unless we make an investment in 
education now, the quantitative demands will be met at the sacrifice of 
quality. This is a sacrifice we cannot risk when we look at the levels of 
leadership and competence which are essential to the new era into which 
this country has moved. 

Here in the Midwest, the hard core of the nation’s industrial and agri- 
cultural strength, the University of Chicago has been looked to for edu- 
ational leadership. The record and the tradition of the University convince 
all of us on the Board of Trustees that we will be successful in this major 


indertaking on its behalf. 
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ound Table Afterthoughts .... 


_ The University is a priest established to act as mediator 
in the religion of democracy, wherever mediation may be 
E possible; established to lead the souls of men and nations — 
into close communication with the common soul of all hu- 
anity; established to stand apart from other institutions, 
ae at the same time to mingle closely with the constituent 
elements of the people; established to introduce whosoever 
will into all the mysteries of the past and present, whether 
solved or still unsolved. 
. The true university, the university of the fines is one 
the motto of which will be: Service for mankind wherever 
_ mankind is, whether within scholastic walls or without Ee 
walls and in the world at large. ; 
Some, perhaps many, will deny that democracy has a're- 
ligion; but no one will deny that democracy has a philoso- — 
_ phy; and the university, I contend, is the philosopher of 
_democracy—WiuiaM Rainey Harper, in The Trend in 
ee ‘Education (1905), pp. 27-28. : 


Whether a man wants to come back to the university for. © 
help in after life depends on whether the university is a 
reservoir or a spring. If it is a store-house of static infor- 
mation he can get along without it. If it is progressive and 
creative he will be drawn back to it repeatedly for inspi- 
ration and insight—Epwin E. Stosson, The Independent, 
eeny 6, 1910. 
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